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of food and farm commodities and in mak- 
ing wise,economical purchases. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT SPENT 50,000,000 
ON SURPLUS FARM FOOD TO FEED THE NEEDY 
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TWO-WAY RELIEF 


Great warehouses filled with 
foods nobody could buy... Long 
"bread lines" in cities ... Farms 
producing foods which never found 
a@ buyer ... Hundreds of thousands 
of families, jobless, having to 
get food enough to keep alive from 
relief agencies ... The greater 
the farm "surpluses" grew, the 
poorer grew the farmer ... Relief 
agencies, overburdened with appeals 
for food, having only a pittance 
to give each family. 


Queer —- and tragic -—- contra- 
dictions like these have happened 
before. But never was the picture 
quite so stark as last year. For 
millions of city people, the in- 
dustrial and public works programs 
of the Government would bring re- 
lief in time. But theirs was an 
immediate need for food. For mil- 
lions of farmers the agricultural 
program would eventually take off the 
backs of farm prices the deadening 
burden of piled-up, unsold foods. But 
the farmers needed all the help 
they could get. 


Out of this dilemma arose the 
Surplus Relief Corporation, a non-profit 
making concern whose officers are the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the Inter- 
ior and the Administrator of Federal 
Bmergency Relief. This Corporation's 
business was to devise a two-way relief -- 
to helf the farmers by buying up sur- 
pluses of food and seeing that they got 
to needy families. Working closely with 
the Corporation are the F ERA and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


This two-way relief got under way 
last October. At the end of three 
months, the Corporation had purchased 
-- and delivered in most cases -- 


millions of pounds of pork, butter, 
cheese, beef, wheat and other foods. 
The picture on the cover shows the 
value of all of these food pur- 
chases and the cost of preparing 
the foods for consumption. Other 
purchases of coal and blankets have 
been made. The Corvoration has also 
made arrangements for State relief 
administrations to buy rice, milk, 
medicines and other necessaries at 
reduced cost. 


All of the food acquired by 
The Surplus Relief Corporation 
goes to the State Relief Administra- 
tors who see to its distribution in 
the most equitable way. Most of it 
goes to families. Some of it goes 
to schools to be served to under- 
nourished children. In every case 
it is food in addition to the 
regular supplies that relief agencies 
have been purchasing. In cases where 
it must be processed, the greatest 
care is taken to get the finest 
quality possible. All processing 
and distributing costs are checked, 


Surpluses can't last forever. 
The better the agricultural program 
succeeds, the smaller the chance 
that there will be surpluses in the 
future. Furthermore, other more 
permanent planning for city workers 
will help to make such relief un- 
necessary. Meantime, in pushing 
through this two-way relief, the 
Government is acting on the assur- 
ance given the people months ago 
that it would no longer tolerate 
seeing "millions of people inade~ 
quately clothed and fed and suffer- 
ing all the unfortunate consequences 
of malnutrition and exposure while 
surpluses of the commodities they 
need are begging for a market". 
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NATION-WIDE FARM HOUSING SURVEY EXPLORES 
NEW JOBS FOR CITY WORKERS 


Four thousand farm women went 
calling last week. Not with fancy 
engraved calling cards, to doa 
social round, but with dozens of 
questions to ask their neighbors 
about their homes and gardens. 


They went as special visitors 
for the Government, to make a Farm 
Housing Survey, to gather all the 
information they could on what farm 
families would like to have done to 
make their homes more comfortable, 
attractive, and healthful. 


The facts these women are get- 
ting will be sent to Washington, and 
there studied and analyzed ... not 
to become so many figures in a gov- 
ernment report, but to be used in 
working out a plan for putting un- 
employed people in cities to work 


| making things farmers have been 


doing without. 


While hundreds of thousands of 
farm families have had to forego 
needed repairs, improvements, new 
equipment, in their homes because 
money was scarce, millions of people 
in cities who make the tools and 





. Mrs. Roosevelt meets the Warrenton, Va. 





women making the Farm Housing Survey 





ing arrangements, their gardens and 
lawns. Engineering experts are studying 
the reports to estimate what the needed 
improvements would cost. 


Every one of the 4,000 women collect- 


ing information on all these housing 
questions has been on CWA payrolls, earn- 
ing money much of which is being spent 

in rural communities. In each county 
there is a woman in charge, also a CWA 
worker. In each State is another CWA 
woman worker under the direction of the 


materials and perform the services 
? farm homes need, have been thrown 
out of work. As these city people 
get back to work, their purchasing 


Extension Service. Supervising the Survey 
nationally is the Bureau of Home Economics, 
under Dr. Louise Stanley, which will have 
the help of still other CWA women workers. 


Ss 





power for farm products will go up. 


For six weeks this survey has 
been under way in 300 counties in 46 
States -- all but New York and Penn- 
sylvania. When it is completed about 
February 15, more than 660,000 homes 
will have been visited. The fact- 
gathers will have talked with as 
many families and found out what these 
families need in order to put the roofs, 
the walls, the doors, and other parts of 
their homes in good condition; what 
might be done to improve their water 
Supply, their heating and light- 


In addition to giving immediate en- 
ployment to country women during the 
quietest weeks of the farm year, the 
Farm Housing Survey -- the biggest 
undertaking of the sort ever tried -—- 
will give farm owners and the Department 
of Agriculture a good idea of the 
immediate needs in farm homes, These 
needed improvements, if financed in 
a way satisfactory to the farmer, should 
help produce activity in the building 
and equipment trades, now among the 
most depressed of all industries. 








BETHESDA WOMEN CASH IN ON COOPERATION 





How one alert group of farm women is 
defeating depression by standing 


together 


BETHESDA, Maryland, is 
just a dot on the highway map six miles 
north of Washington, D. C. But it has 
earned a reputation, entertains distin- 
guished visitors twice a week from 
everywhere. Cars from the embassies, 
from official residences of Washington 
Big Names -- from the White House it- 
self -- park there, 








WHY do these cars and 
the cars of hundreds of less known 
people park there every Wednesday and 
Saturday? 


THE answer 
is simple: the 
owners are doing 
their marketing. 


BETHESDA 
is the home of 
the Montgomery 
Farm Women's Co- 
operative Market. 
Eighty-six women 
have stands there 
where they sell 
the things they 
have raised and 
cooked. 





a profitable point for every farm woman 
to use; that there is always a demand 
for the flavor of home-grown food pre- 
pared with conscience and care and honest 
materials. Even for the woman who real- 
izes this, though, there is usually the 
difficulty of finding a way to get her 
product to its public. It is in the 
solution of this problem that the great 
success of the Bethesda Market is sig- 
nificant. 


ONE of the first obstacles 
was overcome in 1932 by an ambitious 
field worker of the Extension Service of 
the University of Maryland. She helped 
put over the idea of cooperation among 
people whose traditional psychology was 
every individual for himself. But she 
went at it through 
the women of the 
Home Demonstration 
Clubs who were al- 
ready working to- 
gether. 


SO the market 
started,with seventy 
women and their wares 
crowded into a small 
store, making a start 
at profits, filling 
great voids in fam- 
ily budgets, begin- 
ning to attract 
attention. 


One of the stands in the Bethesda Market 





THE market had its foundation 
in dire necessity. The county's farms 
were in a desperate plight. Though 
the Maryland women's Southern preju- 
dice against going into trade held them 
back at first, they realized that some- 
thing must be done to keep children in 
shoes so that they could go to school, 
to save farms and herds, to repair 
homes, to provide medical care, and to 
get the necessary manufactured goods 
that only money could buy. 


THESE women -- and 
there is not a man employed among them 
in any capacity at all -- have proved 


_ 


THROUGH reorganization, part of the ori- 
ginal group emerged as the Montgomery 
County Farm Women's Cooperative Market. 
Then the town of Bethesda built a model 
market on the highway with glass-—enclosed 
stands, electric refrigeration, all 
modern equipment, and parking space 
outside. This is leased to the coopera- 
tive. 

WHEN the marketers moved 
into their new building, they employed a 
Business Manager who carries out the poli- 
cies of the elected Board of Directors. 
She has charge of all details of routine, 
the purchase of supplies, care of the 
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building and grounds, is general 
arbiter in disagreements of every 
sort, and enforces the rules of 
the market. Here are some of the 
rules that help to keep the stand- 
ards of the market unusually high: 


EVERY woman must be 
an active member of a Home Demon- 
stration Club, must own at least 
six acres of land and depend for 
most of her living on the land, 
must be’ a dependable person whose 
character has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. She mst never offer 
perishable goods for sale the sec- 











Montgomery County Farm Women's Cooperative Market 





ond day, must always charge the 
prices set each market day by a 
price committee appointed for a 
month's term by the president. These 
prices are near, slightly above, those 

of the chain stores for straight farm 
products, but they do not include spe- 
ciaities developed by self-made special- 
ists. 

SOME women make specialties 
from recipes handed down in their families 
for generations. They sell their favorite 
pickles and preserves, they stuff chickens 
in a way of their own, they baste their 
roasts with an original-tanged sauce, and 
the crowds begin to seek out their stands. 


CHEERFUL, dressed in clean 
white dresses and caps in compliance with 
the market regulations, the women look as 
appetizing as the cakes and cookies and 
cinnamon rolls in their packed showcases. 
They sell rolls and bread baked and ready- 
to-bake; hams cured according to tradition, 
cooked and uncooked; jellied broths and 
soups; hominy and baked beans; canned 
fruits and vegetables; delicious candies 
and ice creams; salads of every kind; 
chicken in aspic and cooked chicken picked 
from the bones; nuts and savory sausage 
meat. Even cord wood cut to order, and 
needlework, and pedigreed dogs and cats 
and rabbits, find buyers under the auspices 
of the market. 


~— 


EACH member of the 
market pays a rent of $1 a month, 
gives back 5% commission on her gross 
sales, buys two shares of common stock 
which has voting power while she is act- 
ively selling in the market. In return 
for this fraction of her income she has 
not only the outlet for products which 
might otherwise bring in nothing, but 
she is able to buy her supplies to make 
these products at the quantity prices 
at which the Business Manager buys them 
for her convenience. 


WITH the $100,000 
revenue they brought in during the last 
year, and the hundreds of regular week- 
ly customers who are happy to go to 
Bethesda to buy their provisions, these 
women have added another shining 
example to the growing list of coopera— 
tives in the country which are show- 
ing the farm women one way to unite 
and stand against depression. 


ao es an os es eco 


The Bethesda marketers will be glad 
to send anyone outside this district 
some of their best-selling receipes 

if you will send in your own favorites 
to the Consumers! Guide, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Washington, 
BD. C. 








You might think that this country 
with all its great pasture lands and 
all its great herds of cows was about 


the biggest milk consuming country in 
the world. 


But it isn't. People in the little 
country of Finland, way up on the Bal- 
tic Sea, consume more whole milk than 
we doe Zven in Switzerland, Sweden and 
Norway more whole milk is consumed as 
an average by each person than in the 
United States. - 


Way down below the Equator, the 
People in New Zealand consume more 
butter than do Americans. Almost twice 
as mich. And in Australia, Canada, 
Finland, Germany, and Sweden, butter 
consumption is on the average greater 
than in the United States. 


The little Republic of Switzerland, 
so famed for its cheeses, consumes more 
oheese than people here. In fact, the 
average person in each of eleven coun= 
tries buys more cheese than do Ameri- 
cans. 





IF ALL THE liILK PRODUCED were dis- 
tributed as "fluid milk" or cream 
and divided vp equally among every- 
oné, €ach of us would get a little 
over a quart a day... Four-fifths 

of a quart a day, in one form or an- 
other, would be a "liberal" allow~ 
ance, experts say...-.A little less 
than a third of the milk produced is 
used as milk or cream by city people. 


THESE ARE SOME of the facts about 
milk production told in our first 
chapter... Each issue of the GUIDE 
will tell new facts about milk and 
the problem of getting an abundant 
supply at vrices fair to farmers 
and consumers. 








wy 
THE STORY OF MILK 


In the consumption of none of 
these dairy products done this coun- 
try stand first, or even sécond or 
third. 


Consumption of "fluid" milk and 
créam in our cities and villages had 
been creeping up slowly but surely 
until the depression stopped its 
growth. Way back in 1921 the aver- 
age amount consumed by each person 
was just a little over eight-tenths 
of a pint a day. By.1929, it was 
nine-tenths of a pint. It dropped 
back by 1932, to 0.88 pint and in 
1933 it was probably less, although 
we do not yet have the figures to 
show just how much per capita con 
sumption amounted to. 


Not everyone, by a long shot, 
got this average amount. People in 
northern States have always consumed 
more than people in southern States. 
In places like New England and New 
York the average for everybody was 
98 pint -- that's practically a 
whole pint -- of milk and cream. 
Consumers in South Atlantic States 
averaged the lowest, .65 pint a per 
son. These were the amounts con- 
sumed in 1932. In other Southern 
States, like Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama and those State 
Central" the average person got no 
more than .67 pint a day. People in 
Western States got .87 pint. 


Of course, these are just aver 
ages. They don't mean that each per 
son in these States got th-t much. 
Last year the New Hoeven Board of 
Health made a study of how mich milk 
consumers living in different parts 
of that city bought. They found that 


the people living in some wards got 
less than half a pint of milk, while 
others got over a pint. 
sometimes 


Averages 


called "South 
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YOUNGSTOWN GOES 





Theories about how consumers 
should be protected are almost as 
numerous as consumers. But out in 
Youngstown, Ohio, consumers have 
actually got on the job of protect- 
ing themselves. For four months 
now consumers in that city have had 
a lively organization, known as a 
"Consumers! Council" doing a valuable 
job in ridding the city of three 
plagues of recovery -- ignorance, 
panic, and profiteering. 


When people in Youngstown began 
to get apprehensive over rising prices 
and didn't understand what was caus-— 
ing them, the Mayor suggested this 
Consumers!’ Council should be organized 
to do three major jobs: first, inves- 
tigate price changes; second, edu- 
cate consumers on legitimate and desir- 
able price increases; third, sound 
warnings to merchants who might not be 
playing fair with the Recovery program. 


Directing the work of the Con- 
sumers' Council is Dr. George BE. Eddy, 
a teacher of economics in the High 
School. advising him and his staff 
are representatives of such citizens! 
organizations as the Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the United Labor Con- 
gress, Parent Teachers! Association, 
clubsof the Federation of Improve- 
ment, the Allied Council, the League 
for Industrial Democracy, the Federa- 
tion of Churches, Jewish Synagogues, 
and Catholic parishes. 


Each month these representatives 
meet with the active workers on the 
Council, giving them advice and criti- 
cism, and then carry back information 
and enthusiasm to their groups. 


A Bureau of Business Research was 
set up to make a study of the prices of 
foods, clothing, and household furnish- 
ings in Youngstown. To insure its inde- 
pendence, the expenses of this Bureau -- 
which are small because volunteers help 
in the work -— are met by the advisory 
organizations. 


Each month prices from many stores 
are collected and carefully tabulated 
and analyzed. These are made public 
through the press and radio talks which 
Dr. Eddy makes. Consumers are told 
what is pushing up this or that price. 
They are encouraged to bring to the 
Council any evidences of unfair price 
increases so that they can be looked 
into. Merchants are invited to tell 
their side of the story. The Council 
has made itself a sympathetic and in- 
formed court of appeal for both con- 
sumers and merchants. 


Youngstown's Consumers! Council is 
doing a pioneering job. It is still 
carving out new roles for itself, but 
already it has given consumers an assure 
ance that their interests are being as 
carefully watched over as those of other 
groups in the community. 
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THE FARMER’S SHARE IN CHANGING COTTON PRICES 
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SINCE JULY 27 THE PRICE THE FARMER GOT FOR THE COTTON 
SO01NG INTO THESE GOODS SMM HAS SCARCELY INCREASED. ON AUGUST 
1 THE PROCESSING TAX === - WHICH 1S PAID BACK TO FARMERS IN 
THE FORM OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS - WENT INTO EFFECT ON NEW MANU- 
FACTURES. SINCE THEN PRACTICALLY ALL INCREASES IN THE PRICE TO 
CONSUMERS HAVE OCCURRED IN THE MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTION 
MARGIN Gm WHICH INCLUDES LABOR, OVERHEAD, AND PROFITS. LABOR 
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COSTS HAVE BEEN AFFECTED BY Ne. Re. Aw CODES AND OTHER 


FACTORS. 
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THE 
CLIMB TO PARITY 





WHEN PURCHASING 
POWER OF FARM 
PRODUCTS REACHES 
100 - PARITY - 
1T WILL BE WHERE 
IT WAS IN PRE- 


WAR YEARS 


CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD PRICES 





Retail food 
prices changed 
little during 
first half of 
January, 1934; 
but they were 
ll per cent 
higher than 

the year before 
for all foods. 
The last column 
compares Jan.16, 
1934, with Jan. 
15, 1933, for 
price of each 
kind of food. 


Average retail food prices in 51 cities 


Per cent 








Kind of Food Jan.15, Jan.2, Jan.16, of change 
1933 1934 1934 in year 
cents cents cents 

Buiter, 1b 26.8 25.2 29.90 -4,9 

Cheese, lb. 22.9 21.9 22.0 -1.4 

Milk, qt. 10.4 11.2 Phd +6.7 

Eggs, doz. 32.4 30.8 29.9 -7.7 

Hens, lb. 21.4 21.5 22.4 44.7 

Round Steak,lb. 24.9 24.0 24.4 -2.0 

Leg of Lamb,lb. 21.7 20.8 21.5 - 9 

Pork Chop, lb. 16.5 19.9 20.6 +24,.8 

Flour, lb. 2.9 4,7 4.7 +62.1 

Bread, 1b. 6.4 7.9 7.9 #23.4 

Lard, 1b. 8.1 9.5 9.4 +16.0 

Potatoes, lb. we 2.4 2.6 +73.3 

Prunes, 1b. 8.9 9.9 10.8 ¥21.3 

Rice, lb. 6.0 7.3 7.9 425.0 





Retail city prices from U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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yarkets 19331934 A934 

United States 10-4 i.e lil MIIK 

Atlanta 12.0 11.0 10.5 (Fresh) 

Baltimore 11.0 11.0 11.0 

Birmingham 14.0 614.0 14.0 

Boston 11-0 12.0 12.0 Milk prices in three cities dropped 
Bridgeport 12.0 1.0 14.0 ag much as 2 cents from January 2 
Buffalo 10.0 1140 11.0 to January 16. These were San Fran- 
Butte 11.7 (11.0 11.0 cisco, New Orleans, and Dallas ewavirs 
Charleston, S.C. 13.0 14.0 14.0 The average price for the 51 cities 
Chic2go 9.0 11.0 11.0 moved dovm only a tenth of a cent. 
Cincinnati LOyo 14.0 11.0 

Cleveland 8.9 94°) 10.0 iuits 

Columbus 8.0 5.0 90 

Dellas 9.0 10.0 8.9 Milk prices have been much steadier 
Denver 10.0 106.0 10.0 than butter prices...At retail, 
Detroit 9.0 10.9 10.0 delivered mill: cost 7 percent more 
Fall River 12.0 12.0 12.0 on Jenusry 16 than a year before, 
Houston 7-3 = 10.6 10.0 while retail butter prices were 
Indianapolis GeO 30 Je0 5 percent lower.... During the 
Jacksonville 13.0 14.0 14.0 year the farm price of wholesale 
Kansas City 10.0 10.0 100 ilk went up 15 nercent, and the 
Little Rock 10.0 12.9 le.0 form price of butterfat dropped 

Los Angeles . 11.0 11.0 10.7 15 percent. 

Louisville 10.0 11.0 11.0 

Manchester 11.9 11.0 11.0 ae 

Memphis 10.90 11.0 11.0 

Milwaukee 1.0 300 300 Prices of butterfat at the frrm 
Minneapolis 160 940 00 must be raised if dsiry farmers 
Mobile 13-5 1540 1340 are to get ahead. A major attack 
Newark 11.0 12.0 12.0 on this problem is now being made 
New Haven 12.0 14.0 14.0 through the new milk policy of the 
lew Orleans 10.0 1145 JD Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
New York 11e0 12.0 12.0 

Yorfolk 12.0 14.0 14.0 pase 

Onaha 720 9.0 9.0 : 

Pooria 10.0 1.2 1o.2 All retail milk prices quoted 
Philadelphia 9.0 11.0 11.0 here are for milk regularly de- 
Pittsburgh 9.0 10.0 10.3 livered to customers. Quotations 
Portland, Me. ll.f 12.0 12.0 are from dairies -- either the 
Portland, Ore. 1005 908 10.0 original producers or milk dealers 
Providence 12.5 13.0 13.0 --— and none are fron grocers. 
Richnond 11.5 12.0 12.0 

Rochester 10.0 11.0 11.0 

Ste Louis 16.0 11.9 11.0 

St. Paul 8.0 9.0 9.0 

Salt Lake City 9.0 10.0 10.0 

‘San Francisco 12.0 1220 10.0 

Savannah 13/ iZ«5 12.3 

veranton 10.0 11.0 11.0 

seattle 9.0 10.0 10.0 

“pringfield, Ill. 9-1 10.0 10.0 

Yashington, D.C. 13.0__13.0 13.0 











Farm price of butterfat continued 
to drop until January 16, but re- 
tail butter prices moved upe 


The average price to consumers in 
the 51 cities advanced three- 
tenths of a cent from January 2 to 
January 16.,... In Birmingham, Ala., 
the price jumped three cents in 
the two weeks. 


Back in the pre-war period, 1909 
to 1914, butterfat averaged 26.3 
cents at the farme The things 
farmers buy now cost 16 percent 
more than in 1909 to 1914, so if 
the dairy farmer were to rench 
parity he would get 16 percent 
more for his butter than he did 
in pre-war years. That is more 
than 30 cents, instead of the 
16.1 cents he was getting on 
January 15, 1934. 


Retail butter prices are for the 
grade of butter known on the mar- 
ket as "Creamery extra". Cream- 
ery extra is sold in two ways -- 
in bulk as tub butter or in 
bricks as print butter. Both 
kinds are covered if they xre 
bought by wage earners, since 
these retail prices represent 
what such income groups have to 
pay for their food. 
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Average Price per pound (in cents) 
‘ '  Janel5 Jan. 2 Jan.lf 














Markets ; 19331934 1934 
United States 26.8 2562 2545 
Atlanta 279 24.5 26.4 
Baltimore 3028 279 OT. 
Birmingham 272 ehel OTe] 
Boston 28.3 26.9 26.8 
Bridgeport 233 26.3 26.6 
Buffalo 2002 24.2 23,9 
Butte 26.9 ou.) 23,2 
Charleston, S.C. 2709 255 2505 
Chicago 26.5 ou. y 25.) 
Cincinnati 2720 C267 24.7 
Cleveland 2700 24.9 2543 
Columbus 2509 23.6 oh.3 
Dallas 26.6 24.9 2502 
Denver 2603 26.1 26.) 
Detroit 25.5 24.3 24.7 
Fall River 268 26.0 26,5 
Houston 2867 26.8 2765 
Indianapolis 2661 26.2 26.5 
Jacksonville 26.4 eh.6 25.0 
Kansas City he] 22.9 23.7 
Little Rock e4.2 22.6 23.7 
Los Angeles 2509 259 23.1] 
Louisville 2703 2367 2 
Manchester 28.1 26.5 26,5 
Memphis 2607 23.9 2542 
Milwaukee heT 2309 24.0 
Minneapolis 25.0 2520 C342 
Mobile 268 24.8 ele7 
Newark 2S] 27.9 28.4 
New Haven 30.6 2705 2765 
New Orleans 28 el oes Ou.8 
New York 27 of 268 27.20 
Norfolk 2909 ues 24,9 
Omaha 2308 21.8 2301 
Feoria 2566 22.0 23.6 
Philadelphia el. 29.4 28.4 
Pittsburgh 26.9 2503 26.3 
Portland, Me. 2906 2726 2768 
Portland, Ore. C503 eu. 4 23.7 
Frovidence 268 26.9 270 
Richmond 2540 26.5 2606 
Rochester 25.6 eu.5 24.9 
St. Louis 4 ee Cue2 255 
St. Paul 250 23.4 23.5 
Salt Lake City 21.6 4.6 23.3 
San Francisco 26.4 26.8 25.0 
Savannah 2709 24.5 2508 
Scranton 282 U.S 25.6 
Seattle 2505 CT e3 2661 
Springfield, Ill. 2509 2265 2.6 
Washington, D.C. 30-1 26.3 2665. 














Aver. 


Unit 
Atle: 
Balt. 
Birm 
Bost. 
Brid, 
Buff 
Butt. 
Char 
Chic 
Cinc 
Clev 
Colu 
Dall 
Denv. 
Detr 
Fall 
Hous 
Indi 
Jack 
Kans 
Litt 
Los. 
Loui 
Manc 
Memp 
Milw 
Minn 
Mobi 
Neve 
New 
New 
New 
Nort 
Omak 
Pco2 


Phil 


Pitt 
Port 
Port 
Prov 
Rick 
Rock 
St. 
St. 
Sal 
San 
Sav: 
Ser 
§ca 
Spr 
Was 
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Janelf Average Drice per pound (in cents) ©: **." 
| ian Jan.15 Jan.2° Jan:16 
5} Markets 1933-1934 1934 
26,4 ynited States ree a 
CTH | atlanta 19.0. 20.6 20.6 CHEESE 
eTel | paltimore - (22.9 24.8 24:5 
2668 | birmingham 20.5 18.4. 18.8 
2646 Boston 23.1 24.6 24.5 Changes in retail cheese prices 
399 | gridgesort -29.0.. 27.8 26.9 were very irregular during the 
23.2 Buffalo _ 4.9 22.8 25.22 two weeks ending January 16, 
2545 Butte 19.7 18.7. 18.6 and there was only a slight 
on. Charleston, S. C. 20.2 19.5 19.5 change in the average price for 
24.7) ticago 24.6 24.8 24.5 the 51 cities. 
“3 | cincinnati 25.4 22.5 .29.9 
213 Cleveland 24.9 5.4 (25.4 sain 
de | columbus 24.0 22.2 1939 
2641 Dallas ' 20.8 19.6. | 20:6 ‘Cheese is a difficult commodity 
ee] Denver 25.5 22.6 22.2 to- report. in the retail market 
2645 Detroit . 21.5 22.6. -.22.5 because there are so many diff- 
or Fall River 24.3 25-9. 24.6 erent Izinds ond grades selling 
2645 Houston 17.8 ws. HS nt very different prices. 
“9-0 | Indianapolis 21.4 20.2 21.3 
“3-1 | Jacksonville 19.5 18.3 18.5 
cool Kansas City 21.5 19.5: 29.8 Quotations here renvresent the 
<0 Little Rock 16.8 17.5 19.0 kind known as "whole milk". It 
ie Los Angeles Boe? 219 21.5 is principally New York or 
2645 Louisville 21.2 18.6 .:18.7 Tisconsin cheese, but in west- 
= ty Manche ster 2504 24.3 °23.6 ern cities some prices have 
ai Memphis 18.5 16.6 17.2 been furnished on local cneese, 
oa Milwaukee , Beel 20<9 22.9 such as Oregon, California, and 
me | Minneapolis 20.1 - 20.6 ‘20.0 Utah, 
27,5 | Mobile 20.0 -21.6- -20.7 
oy.g | Nevark, 24.7 24.6 24.3 --- 
27.0 New Haven 28.1 Bed: 2862 ; 
Dg New Orleans 20.6 20.3 19.7 Compared with a year 2,29, oar 
2341 New York Sted 26.8 26.7 sumers are paying one vercent 
23.6 | ‘Norfolk 1g.1 18.6 18.5 less for cheese. 
28,4 Omaha 19.8 20.2 20.8 
26,3 Peoria oil dela 20D 
27.8 - Philadelonia 26.3 28.6 26.2 
23.47 Pittsburgh 22.8 22.0 -: 25. 8 
27.0 | Portland, he. | 22.8 25..7:~ 24.6 
26.6 Portland, Ore. 20.5 @&.l 20.0 
24.9 Providence 259 24.8 24.0 
2545 Richmond 9.3 21.2 20-4 
23.5 |: Rochestor . 25.9 25.9 - 25 5 
23.63 St. Louis 21.3 20.4:> 20.5 
250 St. Paul 20.4 21.6: 21.6 
25 8 Salt. Lake City 17.2 16.2 15.1 
25 6 San Francisco 24.3 26.3 25.0 
2661 Savannah 18 .9 18.9: 19.5 
44.6 Scranton 22.2 23.1 24.0 
265. Seattle 21.0 9.7 19.7 
a Springficic, Ill. 20.1 20.9 20 .5 

Washington, D. C. 21.9 1.9 21.9 























EGGS 


Another drop in retail egz prices 
was reported from Jamary 2 to 
January 16... This falling off in 
price usually: happens at this time 
of year... Gonsumers are paying 

8 percent less for egzs than in 
January of last: year. 


Last issue we reported an advance 
of close to 5 cents in Charleston, 


S.C., during the month ending Jamary — 
2e--. Charleston now shows a drop of 


4.3 cents. 


Egz consumption appears to be 
holding up well as nearly as one 
can tell from data on market re- 
ceipts and storage holdings. 


Consumers have been paying less 
for eggs, but farmers have been 
getting still less. 
on Jamuary 16 was 18 percent below 
the price a year earlier... This 
was only 55 percent of "parity". 


Retail prices quoted are from 
Zrocery stores in most cases, and 
are for "strictly fresn" eges of 
the hiznest graie handled. 


The farm price’ 


. Springfield, eA 
- Washington, D.C. _ 
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Averagé price per dozen (in cents) 











Jan.l5b Jane Jon-16 
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Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Mempais 
Milwaukee _ 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 

New Haven 
New Orleans 
Nev York — 
Norfolk 
Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburen 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
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Matkets 19233 1934 1934 
United States 32.4 30.8 29.9 
Atlanta 30.0 30.1 28.8 
Baltimore 36.9 32.7 20.7 
Birmingham 27. 28 
Boston 40. 40 
Bridgeport 41. 4] 
Buffalo al. 0 
Butte 30. 0 
Charleston, S.-C. 35. 1 
Chicago al. 1 
Cincinnati 29. 8 
Cleveland 27. 9 
* Columbus 28. 9 
Dallas 31. ; 
Denver ° 28. 
Detroit 28. 
Fall River . 35. ‘ 
Houston 28. 
Indianapolis 29. 
Jacksonville 37. 
Kansas City 25-6 


JOVHVEDRADOHE RADDA YEDOE REY AROUOOMHOHROPHOAAOHHEYHOOY 


CPOHNAANUNHOORANDLNVYKMPAAOKAAADUNMNWDUNNRANORAWVNOIKNHA A! 
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Aver: 
Marke 
Unite 
Atlar 
Balti 
Birmi 
Bostc 
Bridé 
buf te 
Butte 
Char] 
Chicé 
Cinci 
Cleve 
Colun 
Dalle 
Denve 
Petro 
Fall 

Eoust 
India 
Jacks 
Kanse 
Littl 
Los A 
Louis 
Manch 
Memph 
Milwa 
Minne 
Mobil 
Newar 
New #4 
New 0 
New Y 
Norfo 
Omaha 
Peori 
Phila 
Pitts 
Portl 
Portl 
Provi 
Richm 
Roche 
st. 2 
St. P 
Salt | 
San F 
Savan 
Scran 
Seatt 
Sprin 
Washi 
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Average orice per pound (in cents) 
Jano Jan.2 Jan. 16 











 yarkets 1933 1954-1934. 
Ynited Sites : a 





Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birminvham 


WHEAT FLOUR 


° 
. 


Boston * Flour prices to conswiers are 
Bridgevort still very steble and only a 
buffalo few cities report any chanzes. 
Butte - 4 

Charleston, S. Ce ‘ ° ° 

Chicago * — 

Cincinnati é ‘ 

Clevelond ‘ . 

Columbus . Farm prices of wheat went un a 
Dallas ° little from December to Januarye 
Denver ° On Jamiary 15 this year the 
Detroit ° . average farm price was 1ll per- 
Fall River . . cent above the price in January, 
Eouston ° ° ° 1933, mainly because of the short 
Indianavolis ° . ° wheat crop... Consumers! prices 
Jacksonville ° ° ° were 62 percent higher than a 


Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Anseles 


year earlier. 


. . e . . 
YOVRMOVAAWANOOADA WOUWAHFPKRPNYNOWOANNOKMNANNIAMANUYUNNAAOFAAWANDOI YMA HPRW Oo WNjO 


VNRONDRAAONAHOCUAD MHP aEHPONWONUAVANHAUUUAVYNNONDANGOHROABRAYNW OOM AY 


Louisville ‘ --- 

Manchester ° . 

Memphis . ° 

Milwaukee The demand for flour and bread 
Minneapolis ° in this country is sometimes 
Mobile , . ° called an "inelastic" demond. 
Newarlc ° ° That is, changes in prices have 


New Hnven 
Nev Orleans 
New York 


VOROABAT ROVE HORYAYOODAYVONAVAYNAOTTAYY YD OVONARORUYYY OO MAY 


little effect on purchases. In 
spite of this substmtial increase 
in the cost of bread and flour 


AN EAA WANUNNANANANHAVNYNWANDANNNUNNAINNANHNVA AN WD OI 
> # e A « & ° 


Norfolk ° ° “ to consumers during 1933, the 
Omaha ° amounts consumed in the country 
Peoria . as a whole were probably about 
Philadelnhin . ‘ the same as in 1932. 

Pittsourgh : 


Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Lovis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 

Scranton 

Seattle 
Springfield, Ill. 
Washinzton, D. C. 
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APALATKHHLPAPHUPDAHBOKDRKHRAHHOUNUHADRAHOUAAARHRUOPDATAAAH HHA HOOPLA PA oI 


GCAoOWIndlarnndaaanannnnes 








Philadelphia's averaze price 

of dread went up a half a cent 
a-vound loaf in the two 
6niinz January 16. 
price of flour had been 
€oins downward from the 
after the turn of 


in general 


Six cities now report averaze 
bread prices of over 9 cents a 
pound -- the hisksst is Jackson- 
ville with an avernge of 9.7 conts, 
er more than a cont aad a half 
over tne United States average. 


Part of the variation in bread 
prices is undoudtedly due to dif- 
ferences in quality, but good 
standard quality bread should be 
available in every city in the 
United States for less than 9 


Try this out on yourself and your 
Eow mech did that loaf 
of brerd you bought today weish? 
A vvominent beaker says that only 
two or three people out of XO 
Show enoicsh intarest in tuwyine 
bread to fint out how mch they 
are getting for their money. 
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Average price per pound loaf of 
white dread (in_ceats) 
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Avlania 
Balcimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgevort 
Buf Zalo 
Butte 
Charleston, S.C. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columtus 
Dallas 
Denvor 
Detroit 

Fall Piver 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwrukee 
Minnsapolis 
Mobiie 

Newar 

Nev; Haven 

New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Onaha 

Pecria 
Pailscelphia 
Pittsbureh 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richnond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Springfield, I11. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Mery 
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Averame prices per pound (in cents) 
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1933 193: 10934 
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2.0 2. a FOTATORS 

1.5 ae 208 

2.1 Re Sel 

| ee i 2-8 The price of potatces to con- 

1.5 a 205 sumers has increased more then 

9 . 2-0 any of the otn-r prices revorted 
: 1.3 i 

3«9 be Janvary 15, 1962 to Jenuary 16, 
Chic: 30 1.4 ae 206 1954, the increase was 72 percent 
Ciaciansti 1.5 ae 206 »-- The reason for this great 
Cleveland 1.4 Ze eal advance is the short crop. 
Col-vmbdris 1.3 as Qe? 
Delics 2.8 3. Od 
penver 1.6 lo G2 aid 
Petreit 9 we 2+ 
Fall River 4 2-5 24 
Foucton az) 29 Jed No rerort nas been made of the 
Indiaunsnolis ve) ae8 2.3 stccks of potatoes on hand on 
Jac.souville 7 2.6 Del January 1, but anparently the 
Kans-es City 6 Led 2.7 amounts in storazte this year 
Littls Fock 2 oe4 2.8 are somewhit smaller tian usunl. 
Los Anceles : 2-3. 2009 Furtner price iucreases are 
Louisville ‘ a 203 therefore likely. 
Meaichester , 4 208 


Wemonis 


NVUMUNNVW 


ae 
Milwouwzes ‘6 50 Bek ood 
Mobile ‘ Bak ) 


5 
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Newark The short crop has given potato 


9 OY A OD 
. 
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DMOAOHrMUPPO¢ 


29 ol 
New Hoven : 20% oet gverwors a big increase, too. 
Nev Orleans on 2.8 oe8 On Jonvury 15 this year farmers 
New Yorl: 9 Sel oe2 rorected an avernge of 77.2 cents 
Norfolx 6 208 360 a rusrel corvared with 37.4 cents 
Omaha : 2s Qed @year anrlier. That brings the 
Peorta , ae wed pirchasing power of potatoes up 


Phiindelphia 


ieej 
s 
oS 


to 95 percent of parity. 
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Pitteourch ‘ ‘ 2 
Portland, ie. ‘ » Oot 
Portland, Ore. . ° 1.9 
Providence . ' 2s 
Richmond . ‘ 2 


Roche ster 

St. Louis 

St. Pail 

Salt Lake City 
Sen Francisco 
Savannah 

Serri.ton 

Seattle 
Sprinzfiela, Ill. 
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EENS 


Poultry prices both on the farm 
and in the city store have been 
going up during the past month, 
until on January 16 the average 
price for hens in the 51 cities 
was a cent a pound higher than 

a& year agoe 


"Hens" are defined fer price 
quotations as at least a year old, 
and are usually sold for roasting 
or stewing. In some localities 
the term used for these hens is 
either "fowls" or "stewing" or 
"fricassee" chickens.... In 

most cases quotations are for 
"dressed" hens, although a few 
dealers report prices for "live" 
stock... Most dealers quote on 
hens "not drawn", 


— “ee 


The farm price of chickens stood 
at 71 percent of parity on Janu-~ 
ary 15. It was one percent higher 


than a year ago. 
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Average price per pound (in cents) 











JanelS Jnmm.e2 Jenelé 
arkets 1933 1934 1934 
United States ole Zico E204 
Atlanta 19.2 diet aToF 
Baltimore Bao 2209 22.9 
Birmingham 16.2 17.4 19.4 
Boston 235.0 25-0 Bowe 
Bridgeport 23.9 24.5 25.8 
Buffalo 22.0 20.9 225 
Butte 20.3 18.6 18.7 
Charleston, S.-C. 19.3 21.0 21.6 
Caicago Lool 22.7 23.8 
Cincinnati 21.9 24.2 24.7 
Cleveland 22.9 23.7 20.0 
Columbus 22.8 23.4 23.8 
Dallas 10.2 Raye Ei 1567 
Tenver pre L726 ce dR 
Detroit 21.6 22.7 23.8 
Fall River Boe? 22.8 24.5 
Hous*on 19.4 21.0 258 
Inéianapolis eel 20.4 20.8 
Jacksonville 18.8 20.6 20.6 
Kar.sas City 19.1 17.1 18.3 
Little Rock 15.8 16.0 16.1 
Los Angeles 20.3 2501 209 
Lovisville 19.1 18.6 19.5 
Manchester 256 24.4 25.4 
Merphis 16.4 #£17.4 20.4 
Milwaukee 19.4 25.1 20.5 
Minneapolis 20.3 19.5 21.0 
Mobile 18.7 18.1 21.4 
Newark 229 2503 238 
New Haven 2209 25.9 20.2 
New Orleans 20.5 20.3 21.8 
New York 25-2 24.5 24.9 
Srfolk LaV0a 21.6 2504 
Omaha ‘7A. 15.2 16.7 
Peoria 17.9 18.3 19.0 
Philadelphia 2502 25.5 26.4 
Pittsburgh 2401 23-3 24.3 
Portland, Me. 2a0d 24.8 23.7 
Portland, Ore. 20.3 2201 23.1 
Providence 2307 24.4 24.6 
Richmerd 27.0 21.2 22.4 
Rochester i°.7 20.4 e1.1 
St. Louis 208 21.3 22.0 
te Paul 1961 19.3 A 
Salt Laxe City 20.2 20.4 lee 
San Francisco 28.1 ye 28 3 
Savannah 18.0 17.5 19.7 
Scranton 23.7 2301 23.5 
Seattle 21.3 2509 25-8 
Springfield, Ill. 18.8 16.4 17.5 
Washington, De C. 24.3 25.2 25.8 
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Average price per pound (in cents) 




















Jan.l5 Jan.2 Jan.16 
Markets 1933 1934 1934 
Ynited States 21.7 20.8 21.5 
Atlanta 9.4 19.4 19.6 LEG OF LAMB 
Baltimore 21.4 20.9 22.3 
Birminenom 23.6 22-5 22.3 
Boston , 22.9 20-2 21.2 Leg of lamb cost consumers more 
Bridseport 23-6 22.2 225 6n January 16 than two weeks 
Buffnlo 21.9 19.5 20.4 earlier and within a fifth of 
Butte 19.21 19.2 19.6 a cent of the price on January 
Charleston, §. C. 2645 24.0 24.0 15, 1933S. 
Chicngzo 21.6 19.7 21.6 
Cincinn»ti 25-8 24.3 24.8 
Clevelrnd 20.4 21.3 22.2 --- 
Columbus 23.8 24-2 2002 
Pellas 2502 22.0 ale? 
penver 19.2 18.6 18.7 Farm prices have also been going 
Petroit 21.4 21.8 226 up... The average went from 
Fell River 2201 20.9 21.0 $4.92 a hundred in December to 
Houston 20.0 16.9 19.4 45.50 in January. 
Indiana»volis 21.7 22-4 23.8 
Jacksonvilie 21»? 19.9 21.7 The rise in lamb prices has 
Kansas Cit 20.6 20.7 21.1 occurred in spite of slxrughter 
Little Rock 26.0 20.7 23-6 supplies running higher then 
Los Angeles 20.4 20.8 21.2 last year. During the rest of 
Louisville 205 23.0 25.0 this marketing year supplies are 
Monchester 26.2 20.7 Zi«d likely to decrense; with hizh 
Memphis 20.3 2l.l 21.6 wool prices and improved consumer 
Milwaukee 22.6 21.1 21.2 buying power some further advance 
Minnenpolis 19.9 19.2 19.9 is likely. 
Mobile 21.0 19.5 23.6 
Newark 22.4 20.1 21.1 
New Haven Qoel 20.7 21.1 --- 
Nev Orlescns 21.4 21.1 2046 
New York 2102 20.9 ahed 
Norfolk 20.0 19.1 21.0 Leg of Lamb prices are for what : 
Omaha 18.2 17.8 18.0 is tmown to the trade as "year- 
Peoria 19.14 21.7 22.0 ling". The age of the lamb ranges 
Philadelphia 24.7 21.6 224 from approximately 9 months to 
Pittsburgh 21.5 20.8 22.0 approximately 18 months. 
Portland, le. 19.3 20.1 i 
Portland, Ore. 18.7 19.9 21-0 
Providence 2503 20.5 21 .0 
Richmond 2502 22-4 23.1 
Rochester 19.3 15.4 19.0 
St. Louis 21.8 23.4 23.8 
St. Pavl 19.7 18.2 18.9 
Salt Lake City 20.4 19.7 20.6 
San Francisco 21.9 229 25.7 
Savannah 20.6 21-2 2026 
Séranton 25.4 2201 2507 
Seattle — 20.5 20.5 22.0 
Springfield, Ill. 20.5 20.8 2lel 
Washington, D. C. 21.7 19.4 20.9 








The advance in the price to con- 
sumers of round steak from Jamary 
2 to 16 left is still a half cent 
under the price of a year ago. 
Other cuts of beef are also priced 
below January, 1933, figures. 
Sirloin steak is 3 percent less, 
rib roast, 6 percent, cmck roast 
3 percent and plate beef 6 percent 


down from Jnmuary 1933 prices. 


The form price of beef cattle, 

on the other hand, was 2 percent 
higher on Jamary 15, 1934, than 

& year Garlier... The beef market 
was a little stronger:in early 
January and is likely to contime 
So this spring... Supplies of both 
beef and cattle are expected to be 
more moderate during the next few 
months. 


Beef prices to farmers were only 
55 percent of parity on January 
15 of this year. 
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Average price per pound (in cents) 











Jan.15 Jan.2 
Markets 1933 1934 : 
United States 24.9 24.0 et. 
Atlanta 26.8 24.9 24 
Beltimore 22.4 23.1 23 
Birmingham Boss. 26.4 26 
‘Boston 34.9 28.6 29 
Bridgeport 30 .9 28.4 28 
Buffalo 23.7 Click a 
Butte 15.6 ivse 8646 
Charleston, S.C. 26.7 26.1 26 
Chicago 22.9 22-8 23 
Cincinnati 26.7 23.5 24 
Cleveland 22-5 24.0 23 
Columbus 24.2 24.5 26 
Dallas 26.3 28 .O 27 
‘Denver 21.4 20.9 el 
Detroit 205 239 Zoe 
Fall River 30.9 20.3 829 
Zouston Dowt 19.4 20 
Indianapolis 24 .0 24.2 24 
Jacksonville 25.8 22 Re 
Kansas City 23.9 22.7 ol 
Littie Rock eo-l 22.2 24. 
Los Angeles 23.4 22-6 23 
Louisville 24.0 24.9 25 
Manchester 51.5 30.5 3 
Memphis 20.2 22-8 23 
Milwaukee 24 4 21.4 22 
Minneapolis 21.9 21.8 22 
Mobile 21.2 22-5: 22 
Newark 32.4 29.4 29 
New Haven 41.4 29 .0 30 
New Orleans 23.6 21.8 22 
New York 29.7 Dl ao oe 
Norfolx 24.9 22.1 21 
Omaha 22-9 21.1 22 
Peoria 22-1 229 22 
Philadelphia 24.5 24.9 D4 
Pittsburga 22.4 Ss a 
Portland, Me. 29.6 27.4 28 
Portland, Ore. 19.2 19.8 20 
Providence 31.9 28.0 28 
Richmond 24.1 C1lel 22 
Rochester QOS 20.7 22 
St. Louis 23.0 26.4 26 
St. Paul a1.7 21-4 2i 
Salt Lake City 21-3 20-8 20 
San Francisco 25.1 24.2 24 
Savannan 22.4 22.9 2o- 
Scranton 29.6 24.9 27. 
Seatile 22-6 23 4 24. 
Springfield, Ill. 23.3 Ye 
Washinzton, D.C. 26.0 23.4 24. 
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Average price per pound.(in cents) 
16 .Jan.l5 Jan.2 Jan.16 
934 Markets 1933 1934 1934 
4.40 United States 16.5 19.9 20.0 PORK CHOPS 
4.8 Atlanta sm | 18.2 19.8 
ed Baltimore 15.3 18.8 18.8 
6.8 Birmingham 14.4 i%.3 7.6 Retail prices of pork chops have 
e.7 Boston 16.9 9.7 19.6 gone up less than prices of 
8.8 Bridgevort 19.6 23.9. 23.1 other meats quoted, but the 
1.0 Buffalo 17.7 ele4 21.5 average for 51 cities on Jam- 
&.1 Butte 16.8 19.1 19.6 ary 15, 1934, was 21 percent 
6.1 Charleston 16.3 19.6 19.8 higher than a year ago. 
32 Chicago 16.7 20.4 20.4 
4.2 Cincinnati 13.9 18.3 ‘18.6 --- 
el Cleveland 15.5 19.5 19.9 
6.5 Columous ; 15.5 19.6 19.7 
0 4 Dallas 17.3 20-1 19.8 | Hog prices to farmers have also 
1.0 Denver 15.7 18.8 19.0 gone up -- 14 percent from last 
3 9 Detroit 15.2 24.0 23.9 © Jenuory. There was a little 
9.9 Fall River 16.7 18.3 20.8 improvenent from December 15 to 
0.4 Houston 16.8 17.9 19.3 January 15... The supplies of 
4.8 Indianavolis 1é.1 18.0 19.2 hogs to be marketed this svring 
ae Jacksonville 15.0 17.6 17.8 have been reduced by the govern- 
1 .8 Kansas City 16.1 18.6 18.0 ment pig slaughter of last fell. 
4.1 Little Rock 12.8 17.0 19.0 
Boe Los Anzeles 20.8 235-6 23.8 _ 
5.6 Louisville 12.7 15.4 16.0 | 
0.0 Manchester 16.3 18.7 18.6 ‘The amount consumers svend for 
3 «0 Memphis 13.3 17.6 7.5 | pork and beef denends almost 
2.3 Milwaulcee 16.7 he oS ee entirely on the incomes consumers 
2-1 Minneapolis 16.4 20-1 2064 | receive. An imvrovement in em 
2-6 Mobile 2.3 16.1 17.0 ployment and purchasing vower 
9.6 Newark 16.8 20.1 20.23 would show up in greater consump- 
0.5 New Haven 16.9 M.2 2.3 tion of these meats and should 
2.9 New Orleans 14.9 18.3 17.9 help up the prices to farmers 
243 New York 18.8 4 2.2 for their hogs and cattle. 
1.8 Norfolk 14.7 17.6 27.3 
2-1 Omaha 13.2 19.9 15.6 
2.9 Peoria 14.0 7.2 19.7 
4.9 Philadelphia M2 m1 2.5 
240 Pittsbursh 15.6 19.5 19.6 
8.4 Portland, tie. 17.1 19.9 19.9 
0.4 Portland, Ore. 17.9 21.6 21.8 
8.5 Providence 17.5 21.2 21,9 
2.3 Richmond | 15.2 18.8 19.2 
6-8 Rochester 15.9 19.0 18.9 
6.3 St. Louis 14.6 9.0 18:7 
1.8 St. Paul 15.5 19.2 19.3. 
0 «3 Salt Lake City 19.5 20.7 20.7 
4.3 San Francisco 22.6 27.1 26.8 
348 Savannah 14.6 16.5 16.5 
7 6 Scranton : 20.4 22.5 23.4 
£63 Seattle 20-8 24.7 25.0 
5-0 Springfield, Ill. 13.5 17.8 17.8 
gE Washington, De C- __16.6 _22.2 _20.6 
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Many small changes in lard prices 
occurred in the various cities, 

but the average for the group 
dropped only a tenth of a cent 

in the two weeks ending January 16. 


Stocks of lard contime to be very 
large and until they are worked 
off they will tend to prevent any 
substantial rise in prices. 


Exports of lard have been increased, 
partly as a result of the lower 
value of the dollar which makes it 
possible for the Englishman to get 
lard for fewer pence or the French- 
man for fewer francs, and still to 
pay the American exporter a higher 
price in American cents. 
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— Columbus 


Detroit 


Average price per pound (in cents) 
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PRUNES (Average price per lbs in cents) RICE (Average price per lbe in cents) 
Janel5 Jane2 Janelb Janel5 Janee Jan.l6 | 
"Markets 1933-1934 493) Markets 19331934 1934 
United States 69 0 1048 United States 660 [ed fe5 - 
Atlanta BF Lied 11.0 Atlanta 505 Cod Tes 
Baltimore 79 10.3 102 Baltimore 52 705 Teé 
Birmingham Bee 10.4 10-4 Birmingham 5el bel 6.0 
Boston S44 10.5 10.4 Boston 6.8 Se3 See 
Bridgeport 9.3 1066 10.2 Bridzeport Tot 729 &.4 
Buffalo 965 11.5 11.4 Buffalo 6.0 6.9 Tet 
Butte 9.2 1007 105 Butte 6.3 Tei Tox 
Charleston,SeCe 8.3 9.8 10.0 Charleston,SeC. Yel Ue 5.0 
Chicago 10.3 32.3 1203 Chicago 6.3 705 Ted 
Cincinnati 9.1 1300 WS Cincinnati 6.0 Tot 703 
Cleveland 9.9 12.2 10.6 Cleveland bel 705 Tel 
Columbus G05 11.3 lise Columbus 6.3 726 7-3 
Dallas Se? lle2 11.5 Dallas 9.3 9.6 9.5 
Denver 10.2 126% 12.6 Denver Bel $29 72% 
Detroit 89 1007 Vee Detroit bel Tet 72 
Fall River 8.5 1Cel 9.9 Fall River 59 720 729 
Houston Se7 10e2 10.3 Houston ue 565 5b 
Indianapolis 10.2 11.7 11.8 Indianavolis 5.2 7.4 7-4 
Jacksonville Beh 10.5 9.7 Jacksonville eS Felt Dee 
Kansas City 9.€ 11.5 11.3 Kansas City 6.5 Sel Sel 
Little Rock Bee 1005 11.2 Little Rock 368 Sel 6.0 
Los Angeles Sel Ge7 928 Los Angeles 5el 82 TeT7 
Louisville 9.3 11.9 11.9 Louisville 6.5 30 72 
fanchestor Sel 11.0 104 Manchester 55 6.9 6.9 
Memphis 9.5 103 10.6 Memphis Ue] Sel 5eb 
Milwaukee 8.9 11.6 ile? Milwaukee 526 76 9.1 
Minneapolis 1091 1202 12.4 Minneapolis 53 6.9 74 
Mobile &e7 10.5 1003 Mobile 45 5 8 Be 
Newark S44 10.0 9.9 Newark 6.1 Tel 73 
New Haven 809 lle5 1lel New Haven 805 86 Se/ 
New Orleans 8S 10.4 10.2 New Orleans Fel bel eb 
New York 129 10.0 1003 New York 5e5 Tel (e3 
Norfolk 85 965 9e7 Norfolk bel Ted 706 
Omaha 20 116 11.4 Omaha 6.2 70S Sel 
Pooria bf Be a Pooria 5e6 = Tell 26 
Philadelphia 20 1003 1020 Philadelphia 620 709 A) 
Pittsburgh 05 10e/ ll.l Pittsburgh Sel 103 02 
Portland, Moe ° llel llel Portland, Mee $6 Se7 0 
Portland, Oree ° 729 Tel Portland, Ore. Sel 109 ec 
Providence m 11.6 11.4 Providence bee Te & 
Richmond 10.3 1004 Richmond YeoT 705 oS 
Rochester 1le9 «=«_-dAe Rochester Felt = S 3 1 
5 06 2 
of 
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San Francisco ° 9.4 905 San Francisco 509 of ° 
savannah e al el Ast e} Savannah 5 e5 e 
Scranton ° 10.2 105 Scranton e ° 
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Seattle ; 905 907 Seattle 6 
Springfield, Ill. 10.0 11.4 11.6 Springfield, Ill. 5 
Washington, D. Ce S02 Jle2 11.2 Washington, D. C. 7 
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ARE THE CHILDREN IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


GETTING MILK AND ‘ENOUGH OF iT 


Millions of wesraaele a -- 


from the effec of the 


ts 
cheated them of Sach 


these competing cp dren are probably in your city 
you know if thir ng is being done now to bring 
health th? 


You can help your school children by 
enough milk. If all of them got the 
that growing children need, it would r 
pluses that have been depressing the farmers. 


Write the CONSUMERS' GUIDE about the milk situation in your 
schools and what you think ax be done to better it. 


How many chi are getting milk each 
day in your 3% How many are not 
getting any? 


How much milk is ¢ ld getting each 
day? 


If they are not getting enough, do you 
know why? 


Can you suggest anything to help them get 


more? 





CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Burean of Apricultural Ec 
of Home Economics, Bureau of Labor 
WASHINGTON 
D.C. 
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